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always do prefer, to have their cases judged by
Europeans, though this does not necessarily imply
any doubt of the honesty of the Indian judge. It
implies, rather, a full consciousness of the exceed-
ing great difficulties under which absolute impar-
tiality is maintained in a country in which caste is
all-powerful, and in which equality is a mere empty
word, exploited by agitators, but having no existence
in fact

The law administered is Hindu, founded on the
Institutes of Manu, Mahomedan, founded on the
Koran, and customary, far the greatest of the
three, but somewhat checked in its natural develop-
ment by our practice of codification, and by the
simultaneous introduction of case-made law. It
is well to remember that the Indian conception of
law is of a personal character, and when the English
brought their personal legal system into the three
Presidency towns of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta,
some curious anomalies resulted, such as, among
other things, the utterly incongruous office of
Sheriff, which survives to this day.

No Act of Parliament passed subsequently to
1726 applies, unless expressly stated, to British
India. Every Act passed by the Local Govern-
ment requires the consent of the Governor-General,
and may be disallowed by the Sovereign, and the
Legislative Council of the Governor-General has
no authority to repeal the Army Act, or any